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The President vs. McNary-Haugenism 


The passage of the McNary-Haugen bill by both 
Houses of Congress and the President’s veto of it call 
for a review of the movement for surplus control which 
has been interpreted in this SERVICE at various times dur- 
ing the past three years. (For recent discussions see 
INFORMATION SERVICE of February 20, 1926, and of July 
17, 1926.) 


At President Harding’s agricultural conference held 
during January, 1922, there was presented “A Plan for 
Equality of Agriculture,” which embodied the main fea- 
tures of what later became the McNary-Haugen bill. It 
seems to have originated with a group of men in Moline, 
inois, of whom George Peek was a leader. Mr. Peek 

¢: been constantly identified with agitation for the bill. 

he plan received scant consideration from President 
Harding’s conference. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
became interested in it, however, and studied it, as did 
some of his associates in the Department of Agriculture. 
Late in 1923, Mr. Wallace thought the plan should be 
adopted, and the first draft of the bill was made in the 
Department of Agriculture by Charles Brand. 

Congressman Haugen of Iowa and Senator McNary of 
Oregon became its sponsors in Congress. When Secretary 
Jardine took office all support of the bill by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ceased. 

The bill was defeated in 1924 and again in 1926, but its 
advocates have constantly gained adherents. At first the 
center of agitation was in the Northwest, and the main 
support came from the wheat-growing states which were 
suffering depression. But when Iowa suffered from a 
large surplus of corn in 1925-26 more interest was taken 
in the plan. The number of its supporters in the South 
increased rapidly when the cotton market became seriously 
depressed and large surpluses hampered the tobacco co- 
operatives in 1926. Lately the fight has centered in Des 
Moines and St. Louis and several influential leaders of 
southern cooperatives have given it their support. In the 
Middlewest, the movement was undoubtedly helped by the 
entrance into the arena of former Governor Lowden of 
Illinois, and of Carl Vrooman, assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture under President Wilson. 

The farm press, with a few exceptions in the Middle- 
é:: and the South, has never been enthusiastic over the 
proposal. The large national farm organizations have 
been divided in sentiment. For a short time during the 
summer of 1924 the Farm Bureau Federation, the Grange 
and the Farmers’ Union seemed to be working together 
in favor of the measure. Then the Farm Bureau of- 
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ficers shifted, only to be replaced in December, 1925, by 
new officers who worked hardest for it. When the bill 
finally passed both Houses of Congress, the Grange— 
the largest national farm organization—was opposed, 
having gone on record for an “export bounty” plan. The 
proportion of farmers in the Middlewest who are actively 
interested has been estimated by two of the best informed 
leaders to be between one-sixth and one-third. But it 
must be borne in mind that farmers are usually unorgan- 
ized for dealing with such matters and it is of great signifi- 
cance that so large a proportion in the Middlewest have 


~ become articulate upon the issue. 


The position of the farmers who have descended upon 
Washington may perhaps be briefly put as follows: “You 
are committed to the policy of protecting favored indus- 
tries; we demand that you protect agriculture, an un- 
favored industry!” “An American price for an American 
standard of living” is a slogan that has been used. The 
movement has been based upon the conviction that the 
tariff gives to the agricultural surplus-producing states 
no protection, and that they are entitled to protection 
similar to that given urban industries by the high tariff. 
Some of the leaders have said that if this protection is 
not given to agriculture, then all tariffs should be removed. 


In essentials the McNary-Haugen bill has been little 
changed during three years. It would have given to a 
federal farm board power to remove from the domestic 
market a portion of a staple commodity, whenever the 
amount of the surplus unduly affected domestic prices. 
In the final draft of the bill the board was authorized to 
determine when a surplus in a commodity existed, and 
when the board would begin operations, provided a coun- 
cil of representatives of the producers of such commodity 
had expressed a desire for cooperation in disposal of the 
surplus. (In earlier measures it was stipulated that the 
relation of domestic prices to pre-war levels was to deter- 
mine when the surplus existed and operations were to 
be begun.) The last draft of the measure would have 
given a federal board power to dispose of surpluses by 
entering into contracts with cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations, or with “processors” of agricultural commod- 
ities. (In previous bills an export-corporation run by the 
government was the instrumentality proposed.) The term 
“processor” is elaborately defined in the bill. It would 
include packers and millers, for example. The agencies 
which entered into contracts with the board would dispose 
of surpluses in foreign markets for whatever price could 
be secured. This method is familiarly known as “dump- 
ing.” The cost of these operations was to be paid in 
the form of a tax, called an “equalization fee,” to be 
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levied upon the commodity sold in domestic markets. The 
bill contained provisions applicable to cotton, wheat, corn, 
rice, tobacco and swine. 

The President’s veto message was a condemnation of 
all aspects of the bill. He stated it would not benefit the 
farmers, that most farmers were not in favor of it, that 
the tax proposed was not for revenue but for the benefit 
of special groups and “the most vicious form of taxa- 
tion,” that the federal board would have the power to 
attempt to set domestic price levels of the staple commod- 
ities at whatever point it saw fit, that the plan was prac- 
tically impossible from an administrative point of view, 
that it would simply stimulate still larger surpluses and 
aggravate the farmers’ condition. 

Economists who have expressed themselves upon the 
measure have practically all been opposed to it. They 
have opposed the “dumping” of crops with assistance 
from the federal government, and have called attention 
to the difficulties of administration. The economists’ 
objections have been recently summarized in a release 
issued by the Food Research Institute, operating under 
a Carnegie endowment, at Stanford University. It states 
that even if the federal board were successful in beginning 
operations, the result would be increased production, 
which would increase the expense of disposing of the 
surplus. Then the equalization fee to be paid by all 
producers would become larger, the net profits of farmers 
would become smaller, and in the end the growers would 
be disappointed. Commendations of the veto appear to 
have come from the large industrial centers while disap- 
proval has come from the West. 

In a leading editorial, the New Republic contends that 
by advocating a scheme of agrarian state socialism, the 
conservative farmers’ groups are favoring governmental 
techniques which they have constantly opposed whenever 
other political matters have been under discussion. 


Unemployment Insurance in Britain 


The Ministry of Labour Gazette, published by the 
British Government, gives in its February issue a sum- 
mary of the report of the committee on unemployment 
insurance which was appointed by the Minister of Labor 
in 1925 “to consider, in the light of experience gained 
in the working of the unemployment insurance scheme, 
what changes in the scheme, if any, ought to be made.” 
The committee included representatives of both labor and 
employers, and its report was unanimous. 

riticism of the present system is disarmed by the 
statement: “It is true that a certain number out of the 
1134 millions of insured persons have received relief to 
which they had no claim. But it is equally true that these 
cases are relatively few, and that result is, we think, due 
to the vigilance with which the Ministry, while dealing 
fairly with the genuine claimant, guards against abuse.” 

The committee also addressed itself to the danger that 
insurance may divert attention from the effort to get rid 
of unemployment itself. It is suggested that greater use 
be made of the unemployment exchanges by employers, 
that each industry survey its own unemployment problem, 
that the unemployed be systematically trained for other 
occupations, and that the Ministry of Labor make a com- 
prehensive study of methods of recruiting and discharge. 

An especially interesting statement is the following: 
“We have found in all quarters a general agreement that 
the risk of unemployment should be insured. Nobody 
has suggested to us that the principle of unemployment 


insurance should be abandoned. It has been recognized 
by all who have appeared before us, and we ourselves 
share the view, that an unemployment insurance schem 
must now be regarded as a permanent feature of our cod 
of social legislation.” General agreement was also found 
as to the necessity of making the scheme compulsory. 

The following principles were laid down as basic in a 
contributory scheme, which the committee considered to 
be the only type of insurance plan that it was authorized 
to consider: 

(1) The worker’s contribution must be moderate in 
amount. It should never normally exceed 5d. a week, 
and, supplemented by the contribution of his employer 
and the state, should secure him an insurance sufficient 
in the great majority of cases to save him, during inevi- 
table unemployment, from recourse to public assistance. 

(2) The scheme must not, by the extent of benefit 
promised, tempt the insured contributor to improvidence 
when in receipt of good pay. 

(3) It should provide benefits definitely less in amount 
than the general laborer’s rate of wage, so that there 
may be no temptation to prefer benefit to work. 

(4) It must not interfere unduly with the mobility of 
labor in this country. 

(5) It must not deter from emigration those who 
would be benefited by a life overseas. 

(6) Subject to these conditions, the scheme should be 
made as attractive in its benefits to the insured contributor, 
as, on a strictly actuarial basis, it is possible to make it. 

The following schedule of benefits was proposed: 


Adult Dependents (not more than one 

for any insured contributor)...... 7s. 
Dependent children under the age of 14 2s. 
Young Men aged 18 to 21 ......... 10s. 
Young Women aged 18 to 21 ....... 8s. 
Girks aged 16 00:16 5s. 


In general, a prerequisite to the receipt of benefit from 
the fund would be the payment of 30 contributions by the 
claimant during the preceding two years. On this point 
it is stated, however: “Where the conditions of an indus- 
try, or section of an industry, are such that persons fol- 
lowing it are normally not engaged in insurable work 
long enough to enable them to fulfill that condition, it 
would be unfair to them to insist on any contribution. 
We recommend, therefore, that where such workers can 
show that in two successive years they have been unable, 
for such reasons as are above stated, to secure as much 
as a yearly average of 15 contributions, they should be 
entitled to claim exemption.” 

A normal, permanent schedule of payments into the fund 
by the individual, the employer and the state is proposed, 
as follows: 


Young Men aged 18-21 ........... 4 d. 
Young Women aged 18-21 ........ 3 d. 
2% d. 


The Ethics of the Strike 


An extraordinary symposium on labor strikes is pub- 
lished in The World Tomorrow for March. While it is 
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it is 


not possible to convey in brief quotations the ideas set 
forth, the following excerpts contain the major proposi- 
jons and illustrate the sharp contrast in viewpoints. 

y William Green, President of the American Federation 
of Labor—“Nothing can replace the right to strike. But 
the use of that right will steadily decline as industries 
develop agencies to adjudicate grievances and provide 
joint machinery for dealing with the problems of the 
day’s work and for planning developments on a basis 
of past experience.” 

John Brophy, President of District No. 2, United Mine 
Workers of America—‘“The strike is an instrument of 
freedom just as is the ballot. To deny or curb it by law 
today would mean a reversal to involuntary servitude, a 
step toward serfdom or chattel slavery.” 

Joseph Schlossberg, Secretary-Treasurer Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America—‘Can anything replace the 
strike? No. The strike is a weapon which workers can- 
not give up without returning to slavery. If strikes 
should be forbidden by law there would be illegal strikes. 
Strikes may be broken through persecution and repres- 
sion, but by no method can the strike be abolished.” 

Frank Hodges, Secretary Miners’ International Federa- 
tion—‘“Among all rational people the strike is considered 
to be an evil thing. War is always an evil thing, and 
strikes are war. I do not accept the view that strikes are 
inevitable, any more than that wars are inevitable. If 
they were, we might well despair of ever directing the 
social forces by reason. The facts of industry 
prove beyond doubt that the instruments of negotiation, 
conciliation, and voluntary arbitration, with strong trade 

nion organizations in the background, and with their 
Ge: morally and intellectually equipped with authority 

nd knowledge, yield greater and more permanent eco- 
nomic and social advantages for the workman than the 
strike. The right to withdraw labor in order to 
secure justice when all other means have failed must be 
inviolable. But the other means are numerous and 
capable of yielding justice, and of these I pin my faith 
on the method of voluntary arbitration in industry.” 

Margaret G. Bondfield, Labor Member of Parliament— 
“Can anything replace the strike? Yes, as soon as society 
has found some method of replacing the lockout. 2 
Is it desirable to replace strikes? On the whole, yes, 
though I believe that there will always be, under some 
great emotional movement or some strong sense of in- 
justice which will move bodies of men simultaneously 
to stop work.” 

Leon Jouhaux, President of the French General Con- 
federation of Labor—“In the program of organized labor 
the strike can be considered only as an extreme measure 
to which there should be no recourse until all peaceful 
means for securing the demands of the workers have 
been exhausted. Is it possible to avoid it entirely? to 
substitute for this method of open force, always trouble- 
some and frequently dangerous, new methods? The 
question has often been asked. It has never received a 
satisfactory answer.” 

Edo Fimmen, Secretary International Transport 
Workers’ Federation—“Can anything replace the strike? 


o! You might as well ask: ‘Can an army fight without 
apons?’ which is an equally silly question. 


“The strike, if not the only weapon, is in 99 cases out 
of 100 the strongest and most efficient the working class 
can use in its struggle to improve or maintain conditions, 
and above all in its fight for political and economic eman- 
cipation.” 
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Gustav Dabringhaus, Member Krupp’s Workers’ Coun- 
il—“Every strike is a two-edged sword. For this reason 
trade unions resort to it only as an extreme measure. 
Those who do not want strikes must eliminate their 
causes.” 

As to the trend in the use of violence in labor conflicts 
Stuart Chase, economist and statistician, says: “I see 
no slackening in the curve—broadly speaking. Violence 
per capita may be somewhat less since the great railroad 
strikes of 1922, but those of us who have followed Passaic 
and Herrin and the New York fur and garment strikes— 
all conducted in the piping times of prosperity—cannot 
somehow feel the full weight of that brotherly hand-clasp 
now said to be taking place between capital and labor.” 

To the question “Can the Strike Be Justified?’ George 
Soule, director of the Labor Bureau, answers, yes. “A 
strike is merely a collective refusal to cooperate. Since 
individual workmen are rarely in a position effectively to 
refuse cooperation, the possibility of a collective refusal, 
or a strike, is really the basis for such cooperation as may 
exist in the employer-employe relationship.” John Haynes 
Holmes, minister of the Community Church, answers, no. 
“There may have been a time when the strike had its 
place in the economy of labor emancipation, as there 
may have been a time when war had its place in the 
economy of social progress. Granted, for the sake of 
argument, that this is true, it is also true that the strike, 
like war, is now surviving into an age when its usefulness, 


“its justifiability, is ended. The strike costs more than it 


is worth. It spreads abroad destruction and death more 
immediately and completely fatal to labor itself than to 
any other element in society. Its fruits, if won, are 
meagre and perishable. Its methods—inevitably, what- 
ever the spirit and purpose invoked—are detestable to 
every enlightened and compassionate soul. There must 
be better ways of securing good ends—and in our demo- 
cratic society there are better ways.” 

Robert W. Bruere of the Survey staff thus reflects his 
experience in trying to introduce the methods of coopera- 
tion in industrial establishments: “Wherever I find 
dynamic industrial peace there also I find that manage- 
ment and men are resolving current conflict into plus 
values by making the production process the focus both 
of their common and their divergent interests. With the 
encouragement both of trade union leaders and executives 
in non-union factories, I am following this lead into the 
workshops. It is too early to attempt the formulation 
of trustworthy general conclusions. But for me the pre- 
liminary findings are immensely encouraging because of 
the light they throw upon the possibility of bringing the 
dynamics of conflict under deliberately conscious control.” 

Finally, A. J. Muste of Brookwood Labor College sums 
up the situation: “The encouraging factérs in the situa- 
tion are: the fact that we are rich, so that poverty is not 
likely in the near future to force any group into despera- 
tion; instances where machinery for the actual adjustment 
of industrial relations is in successful operation; the 
workers’ educational effort to develop a more enlightened 
leadership and rank and file; the fearless facing of the 
situation by certain groups in the churches; and the in- 
creasing number of social scientists subjecting industrial 
relations and similar social problems to objective scrutiny. 
The discouraging factors are: the tradition of violence in 
industrial struggles characteristic of America; the injunc- 
tion evil and other abuses of judicial power; the aggres- 
sively anti-union group among the employers; and our 
rich and mighty imperialism, which may temporarily carry 
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even the workers, drugged by a relatively high standard 
of living, along with it and give us the appearance of 
peace, but will surely bring a day of reckoning when im- 
perialism has run its course.” 


A British Observer on America 


Readers of this Service are familiar with the British 
movement known as COPEC. Miss Lucy Gardner, its 
secretary, on the completion of her recent extended tour 
of this country, has contributed to The Guardian (Lon- 
don) some reflections which are illuminating. Concerning 
the relation of the states to the federal government she 
says: 

“There is the fundamental problem—and one of in- 
creasing perplexity—of the relations of the separate states 
to the central government. It is difficult for us to realize 
how much the fact of having a national press helps to 
consolidate us as a nation. Our great daily and weekly 
papers are easily accessible to everybody living in these 
Islands. But in America it is quite different, and as you 
travel West or South you find that you cannot buy, e.g. 
the New York Times, but that the state or the city in 
which you are has its own press. It is, therefore, much 
more difficult to get a common devotion to a central gov- 
ernment and a vision of its aims and purposes, though 
there is a tremendous loyalty to the idea of the American 
nation. There is little national legislation, therefore, 
about educational and industrial matters.” 

On the immigration problem she remarks: 

“T do not think that anyone who has, even superficially, 
studied the quota problem can fail to realize that, if Amer- 
ica is to become a great united nation, she must only 
admit people gradually, in such numbers as can be, indus- 
trially and politically, absorbed.” 

And about prohibition, after recording her earlier hos- 
tile attitude, Miss Gardner says: 

“There are many things to be said on this great and 
difficult problem—I will say only one. It is this. We 
are often told that prohibition has caused a great deal 
of secret drinking among the young and that this is one 
of its most serious results. I spoke at many gatherings, 
both at colleges and high schools and came directly into 
touch with the students, who often entertained me to 
lunch or tea. And I always asked the question—‘Ts there 
more drinking among the students than there used to be 
before the Volstead Act? And the kind of reply I used 
to get was this—‘We suppose it must be so because so 
many people say it, but it most certainly is not so here.’ 
And one wonders how far the enemies of this great moral 
spectacle that America has given to the world, exaggerate, 
for the purposes of propaganda, instances of what may 
be found in every university the world over. At any rate, 
as one who went to scoff and remained to pray, I wish 
to bear my testimony to its power for good and its 
results.” 


National Conference of F.C.S.O. 


The next national conference of the Fellowship for a 
Christian Social Order will be held at the Hotel Gibbons, 
Dayton, Ohio, April 19-22. The theme is “The Technique 
of a New Social Order.” Two of the topics which will 
be discussed are as follows: 

“What Are the Ethical and Economic Implications of 
Luxury in a World of Want?” 

“How Far Does Institutionalism Help and Hinder the 


Building of the New Social Order (in the Church, Com 


lege, Association, Settlement, etc.) ?” 

Those who attend are urged to stay for all the sessions 
The registration fee of $2.00 is payable to Amy Blanché a 
Greene, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. Reserva- 
tions for rooms should be sent to the hotel. 4 


Conference on Care of Orphans 


A conference on the care of orphans will be held in { 


New York City April 21-22, under the joint auspices of © 
the Child Welfare League of America and the Commis- 4 


sion on the Church and Social Service of the Federal q 


Council of Churches. The topics to be considered will © 
be of particular interest to those with responsibilities for 7 
agencies of the Protestant churches. Others who are © 
interested in the work of the churches for dependent and ~ 
neglected children are invited to attend. Information and = 
copies of programs may be secured from the secretary of ~ 
the conference, W. H. Hopkirk, Child Welfare League of 7 
America, 130 East 22d Street, New York City. ; 


Methodists on Anti-Evolution Laws 


The following resolution is of interest in connection 
with the movement in some of the southern states against 
the teaching of evolution: : 

“We, the members of the Educational Association of ~ 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in session at 7 
Memphis, Tennessee, February 10, 1927, hereby put our- © 
selves on record as opposed to all legislation that would 7 
interfere with the proper teaching of scientific subjects | 
in American schools and colleges. 

“Whether or not we have been in position to for 
opinions on current scientific theories or whatever opinions ef 
we may have formed on these subjects, in any case we : 
are opposed to such legislation because we believe it will 9 
be futile and can serve no good purpose.” (Baltimore ¥ 
Southern Methodist, March 3, 1927.) 


Newly Published Documents 


In keeping with its policy of publishing important docu- i 
ments of international interest Current History for | 
February has the following: { 

1. The Constitution of the Russian Communist Party, 7 
translated from the original by Jerome Davis, head of 7 
the Social Service Department of the Yale Divinity 7 
School. It is a document of importance, both practical | 
and historical, which has not hitherto been published in ; 
English in this country. 

2. The Report of Carmi Thompson to the President 
on his study of the Philippine Islands. The text is given | 
in full. q 

3. The British Memorandum on Policy in China® 
which was released for publication on December 25 last, 7 
containing as an annex the memorandum communicated 4 
to the United States Embassy, May 28, 1926. 


New Cooperative Journal 


The first paper devoted to the cooperative marketing § 
movement was started in Washington, D. C., in Decem- a 
ber. It is known as The Cooperative Marketing Journalg 
and is edited by Walton Peteet and Robin Hood, wht 
have recently been identified with the National Council of9 
Cooperative Marketing Associations. The subscription] 
rate is $2.00 a year. q 
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